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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Hydrostatics. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 
LL.D. F.R.S. (Being the Seventeenth Volume of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia). 12mo, pp. 353. Longman. 


Tus treatise upon the laws which govern Liquids and Air, and 
upon the powers which they develope in experiment, is written in 
that style of ease, clearness, and propriety, which is one of the most 
agreeable results of the study of the sciences, and which seems to 
place the writer before us, expounding from his professional chair. 
But as the volume consists almost entirely of experimental illustra- 
tions, accompanied with engravings, and as we neither profess to be 
scientific, nor, to say the truth, are led by our inclinations to put 
the author’s developments to the test, by any mode of pursuing his 
deductions, we can only profess our belief, that readers of a different 
turn will find abundance of useful and entertaining matter in his 
pages. Weneed not add, that the book is got up with the usual 
neatness. The illustrative figures amount in number to 130. While 
we acknowledge, however, this disinclination of ours, or, we should 
rather say, our incompetence (for we flatter ourselves that we 
might have been taught to like what we know to be so worthy of 
liking) we would fain claim the merit, as our parenthesis implies, 
of being deeply sensible of the importance of those branches of 
knowledge, which bear fruits of the most wonderful utility, aye, 
and of beauty too; beauty and utility being, in fact, as inseparable 
as the interests of those classes of men who sometimes fancy that 
they can be divided. We have touched upon this point before, in 
our remarks upon the admirable book of Mr Herschel! but we can 
never look at a scientific treatise without thinking of it, any more 
than we can abstract form and colour from the objects of science, 
or take blue out of the sky, or the imagination and affections out 
of all those myriads of human beings, who are destined to reap the 
benefits of the severest philosophy. 

Among the passages of Dr Lardner’s book which may be selected 
without missing the illustrative engravings, the following are some 
of the most curious. We read the other day in the newspapers, of 
aproposed contrivance by which gentlemen were to converse in 
whispers from Liverpool to Manchester. (By the way, we know 
not what unlooked-for facilities the men of science may ultimately 
supply to proceedings not at all in their contemplation; for soft 
whispers are not confined to waggoners ; and while the fathers are 
perfecting their iron ways, and sighing gruff orders for coals at the 
rate of fifty miles a second, the children may be employing collateral 
tubes for the arrangement of a jaunt to Gretna). 
us of a new means of communication by water :— 


Dr Lardner tells 


‘If a tube filled with water extended from London to York, 


a pressure excited on the liquid at the extremity in London, would | 
It has | 


be instantaneously transmitted to the extremity at York. 
been suggested, that such means might be used for telegraphic com- 
munications in situations where the frequency or importance would 
justify the expense of laying down pipes or tubes. An ingenious 
ppeon in this country has tried the experiment with this view, and 
as laid down several miles of pipe for the purpose. Such a method 
of communication would have the advantage of being independent 
of those accidental interruptions to which lights, signals, and other 
similar contrivances are exposed.’ 

At page 58 is an agreeable account of the optical deception, by 
which the waves of the sea appear to have a progressive motion; 
but it is too long to extract, and the illustrative figures ought not 
to be wanting. However, we may give the following passages :— 


‘ When we perceive the waves of the sea apparently advancing in 
certain direction, we are irresistibly impressed with a notion that 
the sea itself is advancing in that direction. We consider that the 
Same wave, as it advances, is composed of the same water, and that 
the whole surface of the liquid is in a state of progressive motion. 
A slight reflection, however, on the consequences of such a suppo- 

ion, will soon convince us that it is unfounded. The ship which 
floats upon the waves is not carried forward with them ; they pass 














beneath her, now lifting her on their summits, and now letting her 
sink into the abyss between. Observe a sea-fowl floating on the 
water, and the same effect will be seen. If, however, the water itself 
partook of the motion which we ascribe to its waves, the ship and 
the fowl would each be carried forward, and would have a motion 
in common with the liquid. Once on the summit of a wave, there 
they would continually remain, and their motion would be as 
smooth as if they were propelled upon the calm surface of a lake. 
Or if once in the valley between two waves, there likewise they 
would continually remain, the one wave continually preceding them, 
and the other following. 

‘In like manner, if we observe the waves continually approaching 
the shore, we must be convinced that this apparent motion is not 
one in which the water has any share: for were it so, the waters 
of the sea would soon be heaped upon the shores and would inun- 
date the adjacent country: but so far from the waters partaking of 
the apparent motion of the waves in approaching the shore, this 
motion of the waves continues, even when the waters are retiring, 
If we observe a flat strand when the tide is ebbing, we shall still 
find the waves moving towards the shore. 

‘ That the apparent motion of the waves is, therefore, an illusion, 
we can no longer doubt; but we are naturally curious to know what 
is the cause of this illusion. That a progressive motion takes place 
in something, we have proof, from the evidence of sight. That no 
progressive motion takes place in the liquid, we have also proof, 
both from the evidence of sight, and trom other still more un- 
questionable testimony. ‘To what then does the motion belong? 
We answer, to the form of the wave, and not to the liquid which 
composes it.’ 

* * . * * 

‘ It is the same cause (that which produces the deceptive appear- 
ance of a progressive motion in the waves of the sea) which makes 
a revolving cork-screw, held in a fixed position, seem to be advanc- 
ing in that direction in which it would actually advance if the worm 
were passing through a cork. That point which is nearest to the 
eye, and which corresponds to the crest of the wave in the former 
example, continually occupies a different point of the worm, and 
continually advances towards its extremity. 

‘ This property has lately been prettily applied in ornamental 
clocks. A piece of glass, twisted so that its surface acquires a ridge 
in the form of a screw, is inserted in the mouth of some 
designed to represent a fountain. One end of the glass is attached 
to the axle of a wheel, which the clockwork keeps in a state of 
constant rotation, and the other end is concealed in a vessel, ——— 
to represent a reservoir or basin. The continual rotation of the 
twisted glass produces the appearance of a progressive motion, as 
already explained, and a stream of water continually appears to flow 
from the fountain into the basin” 


There is a popular notion, that the blue colour of the sky, besides 
being occasioned by distance, resides, as it were, in the distance 
itself. But how? What is a distance that can be coloured? The 
colour is in the atmosphere: it is the air that is blue: this green 
earth is surrounded by a blue air. Are not those very pretty 
colours, reader, to make a planet of, in which our posterity are all 
to be so useful and so comfortable ? 


‘ The atmosphere,’ says Dr Lardner, ‘ is the thin transparent 
fluid which surrounds the earth to a considerable height above its 
surface, and which, in virtue of one of its constituent elements, sup- 
ports animal life by respiration, and is necessary also to the due 
exercise of the vegetable functions. This substance is generally, 
but erroneously, regarded as invisible. That it is not invisible may 
be proved by turning our view to the firmament: that, in the pre- 
sence of light, appears a vault of an azure or blue colour. This 
colour belongs not to anything which occupies the space in which 
the stars and other celestial objects are placed, but to the mass of 
air through which these bodies are seen. It may probably be asked, 
if the air be an azure-coloured body, why is not that which imme- 
diately surrounds us perceived to have this azure colour, in the 
same manner as a blue liquid contained in a bottle exhibits its pro- 
per hue? The question is easily answered. 

‘ There are certain bodies which reflect colour so faintly, that, 
when they exist in limited quantities, the portion of coloured light 
which they transmit to the eye is insufficient to produce sensation, 
that is, to excite in the mind a perception of the colour. Almost 
all semitransparent bodies are examples of this. Let a champagné 
glass be filled with sherry, or other wine of that colour; at the 
thickest part, near the top of the glass, the wine will strongly ex- 
hibit its peculiar colour, but as the glass tapers, and its thickness is 
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diminished, this colour will become more faint; and at the lowest 

point, it will almost disappear, the liquid seeming nearly as trans- 

parent as water.’ 
a * * * . * 

‘ The water of the sea exhibits another remarkable example of 
this effect. If we look into the sea where the water has conside- 
rable depth, we find that its colour is a peculiar shade of green ; but 
if we take up a glass of the water which thus appears green, we 
shall find it perfectly limpid and colourless. The reason is, that the 

uantity contained in the glass reflects to the eye too small a quan- 
tity of the colour to be perceivable ; while the great mass of water, 
viewed when we look into the deep sea, throws up the colour in 
such abundance, as to produce a strong and decided perception 
of it. 

‘ The atmosphere is in the same circumstances: the colour, from 
even a considerable portion of it, is too faint to be perceptible, 
Hence the air which fills an apartment, or which immediately sur- 
rounds us when abroad, appears colourless and perfectly trans- 
parent. But when we behold the immense mass of atmosphere 
through which we view the firmament, the colour is reflected with 
sufficient force to produce distinct perception. But it is not necessary 
for this that so great an extent of air should be exhibited to us as 
that which forms the whole depth or thickness of the atmosphere. 
Distant mountains appear blue, not because that is their colour, 
but because it is the colour of the medium through which they are 
seen.’ 


A hundred years ago, it would have been thought that there 
could be no greater illustration of an impossibility than to say of 
such and such a thing, “ You might as soon expect to encounter 
your dog two thousand feet in the air, and to see him whining to 
come to you.” Yet an aéronaut did this :— 

‘ M. Blanchard dropped a dog suspended from a parachute, from 
the altitude of 6000 feet above the surface of the earth. A whirl- 
wind interrupted its descent, and carried it above the clouds. The 
aéronaut soon after met the parachute again; the dog recognised 
its master, and expressed his uneasiness and solicitude by barking ; 
another current of air, however, carried him off, and he was lost 


sight of. The parachute with the dog descended soon after the 
aéronaut in safety.’ 





The Romance of History. France. By Leitch Ritchie. 
Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. Bull. 
[Notice Concluded. } 
In saying that Mr Ritchie has a tendency to be carried away into 
something over-dramatic in his incidents, we do not mean to imply 
that he is not often truly and affectingly dramatic. He is unques- 
tionably so. We cannot call to mind, at the moment, any writer of 
a series of brief stories, who has so often surprised us in that parti- 
cular; and we know of no such writer, who combines so many of 
the qualities of his wit so much to our liking. His tendency is to 
be exuberant in most things, not out of bad taste, but from an excess 
of relish for what is immediately before him: yet there is a strong 
spirit of good-sense pervading all; and we never met conjoined in 


Second 


an equal degree, under the same circumstances, the perception of | 


the severe, the gentle, the judicious, the beautiful, and the true. 
There are two or three of his stories, we grant, which would give a 
reader but little notion that he could write the others ; and some 
of them are disfigured by artificial displays, unworthy of the cha- 
racters that give way to them, and by hurried and forced conclu- 
sions, like the lugging in of the dramatis persone on a stage. We 
allude in particular to the termination of the * Rock of the Fort,’ 
and to the behaviour of Matilda with the wine cup in the ‘ Breton 
Kings.’ But his three volumes are altogether an enchanted palace, 
in the rooms of which we encounter a singular variety of things 
gorgeous and fair, with scenes of interest both lively and mournful, 
with striking landscapes through the windows, with glimpses of mas- 


crown the work in point of style. 


‘The Man-Wolf,’ 
stories. 

‘ The King of the Beggars.’—Forced ; and melo-dramatic, 

‘ The Serf.’—Excellent and original: with an appalling catas. 
trophe. 

‘The Pilgrim of St James.’—One of the most pleasing ro. 
mances we ever read, with a genuine nice girl in it, and good un. 
expected incident. The part of the Bedouir is a little forced, but 
not more so than has been allowed in many of the romances of Sir 
Walter. 

‘The Bondsman’s Feast.’— Excellent again: one of those 
stories that make us like the writer: and after much threat of the 
reverse, it ends well. Mr Ritchie does not see why there should 
not be happy endings, and truly amiable characters, in books as 
well as in life. He is destined to add to the stock of happy stories, 
of which there are far too few. 

‘The Phantom Fight.—Very good indeed; founded on a fayo. 
rite exhibition of Mr Ritchie’s, that of a plebeian character exer. 
cising patrician authority. The unexpected appearance of the 
heroine as a page on the field of battle, resembles, if we recollect 
rightly, a passage in one of Lord Byron’s poems; but we should 
guess it to be more affecting. 

‘ The Magic Wand.’—Very good. The hero is something of the 
* Quentin Durward’ order, but a great deal pleasanter ; and there 
is an excellent old mother, who loves him for giving away his last 
riches to a great lady, and for knocking people on the head who are 
only citizens. 

‘The Rock of the Fort.’—Contains a passage of intense inte- 
rest, as the reader has seen. It is a pity that the characters are 
all so theatrically brought in at the conclusion. 

* The Dream Girl.’—This is a wild story of a beautiful but un- 
impressible girl, whose sensibility is roused by terror. We are not 
sure that we like it. But the picture of her, as a supposed phan- 
tom, passing by her lover ina state of ghastly somnambulism, is 
very striking. 

‘ The Black Mask, or the Lottery of Jewels.’—Good ; and fit to 
Some well known French cour. 
tiers and literati are well introduced; and the heartless ascendancy 
of the character of Madame de Maintenon, is better hit off, than 
we ever remember to have seen it. 


rar. 
Perhaps the least successful of all the 


The hero’s first interviews 
with her are very good; and the description of the army skaiting 
across the ice tothe Hague is admirable. It must not be omitted 
that in this as in other instances, some of our author’s wildest 
looking incidents, agreeably to the title of his book, are matters of 
history. 

On looking back through the volumes, our objection to the su- 
perabundance of the author’s epithets does not appear to be well 
founded,—certainly not as a prevailing fault. We must have been 
led into the mistake, by a sense of his exuberance in other mat- 
ters. He has shown himself in this work, an unequal, but a beautiful 
writer ; capable, we have no doubt, of throwing off all his inequa- 
lities, and of adding to his beauties; and we thank him heartily for 
the pleasure it has afforded us. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELLERS DIFFER, 

The visit to the antiquities was not effected without attracting 
the curiosity of the inhabitants, especially of the female portion. 
One of them, a beautiful girl, apparently about seventeen, towed 
me at some little distance. On my turning round, I saw her witha 





culine and bearded men, not unworthy of Sir Walter himself, and 


with heroes and heroines, in the book sense of the word, certainly 


superior to the young lay-figures, which the genius of Scotland 
has thought proper to send southward, as the legitimate specimens 
of youth and love. We will just run through the list of Mr 
Ritchie’s stories, with a glance at each :— 

‘ Bertha,‘or the Court of Charlemagne.’—This is the famous story 
of Charlemagne’s daughter, and her taking her lover on her shoul- 
ders across the snow of her father’s court-yard. It is very prettily 
managed, and with a happy introduction of another lover, who is 
unsuccessful. The introduction of Charlemagne, in the incognito 
of his plebeian clothes, appears to have been suggested by that of 
Louis the Eleventh in ‘ Quentin Durward.’ 

‘ The Last of the Breton Kings.’—This story appears to us to 
be altogether forced, with the exception of the picture of the rebel 
king’s palace, and its surrounding scenery. 

‘The Adventures of Eriland.’—Forced; and the descriptive 
details not very clear. 


veil in her hand. The moment our eyes met, she threw it over her 
| face with well acted confusion, her object being, evidently, as much 
| to be seen, as to see. It is the fashion for travellers in Turkey to 
speak of the horror the women have of being unveiled before men, 
and especially before Christians. My own observations leads to the 
| opposite conclusion : I consider it asa general rule, that no Turkish 
lady, having a convenient opportunity, objects to show her face, 
always provided that she considers her face worth showing.—Major 
Keppel’s Journey across the Balcan [It can never be possible to 
judge of a whole people, or of a large proportion of a people, 
from a hurried visit, even if the traveller be, as in this instance, 
acquainted with their language; but it must be admitted the 
Major’s surmise is a natural one, that a pretty woman, even 
Turkey, is not much shocked at the thought of showing her face. 
The Major has, doubtless, observed in his own country, that the 
ladies the most scrupulously modest in hiding their ankles, are not 
those who have the prettiest. } 


A VISIT TO THE GOVERNOR OF GHIEDIZ. 
As soon as I had finished my excursion, I went with Mustapha 
to the waiwoda (governor) of the town, who invited me to dinner : 
he was a well-bred and agreeable man, and spoke Persian with 
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yauch fluency; @ fortunate circumstance for me, as I was able to 
converse with him without the aid of an interpreter. Our repast 
was excellent, consisting of an alternate succession of meats and 
sweetmeats. Among other Um things, was some khelwar, a com- 
position of flour, butter, and honey. After I had done ample jus- 
tice to all the savory dishes, a miserable chicken, boiled to rags, 
was brought to table, and having been torn limb from limb by my 
host, was put upon my plate, with the intimation that I must eat 
it all, as it was notorious that no Englishman considered himself to 
have dined, without first demolishing a boiled fowl. This was a 
drawback on the feast, but there was no help for it; so, patiently 
resigning myself to the anticipated horrors of indigestion, I was 
fain to swallow this unpalatable compliment. To make amends 
for my host’s misinformation on the score of English eating, 
he made a better guess of what we liked to drink. He placed 
before me a French tea-pot full of wine, of which, like the plate of 
chicken, I was doomed to swallow the whole contents ; as, though he 
was in the habit of drinking all kinds of spirituous liquors, it was 
necessary, while he was in office, to set an example of sobriety to 
his followers; drunkenness and tasting wine being, with Turks, 
almost synonymous terms. The only persons at dinner besides 
the waiwoda, myself, and Carle, who was allowed a place as inter- 
reter, was a very handsome Georgian boy, who is said to have great 
influence over the aga, and to dispose of the limited patronage of 
the town as best suits his own caprice. Even on the question of 
inviting me to dinner, it seemed as if a previous consultation had 
been held between the waiwoda and his favorite. We were in the 
middle of our meal, when two unhappy-looking wretches were 
brought before us, by a party of armed cavasses. These men 
had both refused to enter the service: one of them had a long 
beard, and was, in all probability, the father of a family. The 
business was settled; the waiwoda nodded his head, and the 
poor fellows were sent to be enrolled under the holy banner.— 
The same. 


STORY OF A GREEK GIRL, 

Among the servants of the Consul (at Adrianople) is a beauti- 
ful Greek of the name of Marigo, who comes nearer to my idea of 
a Hebe than almost any other woman IJ ever saw. Moreover, she 
is not only very pretty, but very good. Her adventures are a pic- 
ture of the country and times in which she lives. I relate them as 
I heard them, partly from Mr Duveluz (the Consul), and partly 
from her own mouth. She was born at Scio; her father, a man in 
comfortable circumstances, was remarked for his facetious cha- 
racter, even in that island, the former abode of wit and mirth. At 
the insurrection of Scio, he was one of the first who fell in that 
terrible massacre. His unhappy widow, with four children, of 
whom Marigo was the youngest, fled into the mountains, with a 
little dry bread and a pitcher of water, and hid themselves in the 
cavity of one of the highest rocks in the island. They remained 
unmolested for two days, though they were kept in dreadful alarm 
by the constant report of fire-arms, the savage yells of the Turks, 
and the despairing screams of their victims, Their supply of water 





being exhausted, the mother resolved, in the dead of night, to 
replenish the pitcher; but the courageous little Marigo seized it | 
from her mother’s hands, said she would fetch the water, that she | 
was the lightest and smallest of them all, and had the best chance | 
of escaping unseen by the Turks. 
At midnight she set out on her good and bold enterprise, crept | 
down the rock, and arrived at a spring without any further incon- | 
venience than cutting her feet with the sharp stones. As she was 
returning, she heard voices in the Turkish language near: she threw 
herself into a field of standing corn. 
pursued. The Turks hunted for her with their yataghans. At last 
one of their party slightly wounded her. It was an old white- | 
bearded Negro, who hurried her away towards the town. They | 
stopped at a house, and were admitted by another Negro, who | 
proved to be the son of her captor. The younger Black imme- | 
diately conceived a violent affection for-the pretty captive : a quar- | 
rel between the men was the consequence; and it ended in the 
father seizing a pistol, and discharging the contents into his son’s 
body. The wretched old man became frantic at what he had done, 
and mingled his yells of grief with his son’s dying groans. The 
wounded man soon expired: the old father then opened the win- 
dow, took up the corpse, and flung it into the street. He now 
became more furious than ever. At length he seized Marigo by the 
hair, dragged her into the street, and offered her for sale. “Haji 
aba, a nefarious slave-dealer of Adrianople, bought her for a oe 
ful of paras (a few pence) and took her to his depét, where she 
found a number of companions in misfortune, who, together with 
herself, were put into a large boat, and landed at Gallipoli, whence 
she was brought to Adrianople. Here she had the happiness to fall 
into the hands of my excellent friend, Mr Duveluz, who redeemed 
her. Ever since he has treated her like a daughter, and she repays 





his goodness with a daughter’s love. 

Several of Marigo’s companions in misfortune were sold in the 
Dardanelles, to Turks, though Haji Baba had assured them that he 
intended to take them to Adrianople, and to dispose of them only 
to Christians. The greater portion, however, were brought to 
Adrianople. On his arrival, Haji Baba waited on the Consul, as 
the Christian subjects of the Porte did not dare to dea! with him ; 
and he himself was under the same apprehensions of treating with 
him openly for his slaves. The Consul requested to see them. He 
was conducted to the place where they were confined. He describes 





it as the most heart-rending scene he ever beheld. They were the 
true picture of misery. Pale, emaciated, sickly, dirty, and in rags, 
they all flocked around him, and, with the most ardent prayers, 
begged he would redeem them. The voice of misery never pleaded 
in vain to my kind-hearted friend. He purchased the redemption 
of the six youngest ; four of them (amongst whom was the pretty 
Marigo) he sent to Mrs Duveluz, and consigned the two others to 
the care of his shoemaker, a married man, and an Ionian. Ina 
very few days, through the assistance of the Greek archbishop of 
Adrianople, together with what he himself could spare, he obtained 
the liberty of all the poor creatures. Some were comfortably 
placed in Christian families; and several of the young girls Mr 
Develuz had the happiness of marrying well in the town, and of 
restoring others to their relations who had escaped to different parts 
of Greece. Mr and Mrs Duveluz brought Marigo’s mother from 
Smyrna in 1828. Her two sons, although the Consul offered nine 
thousand piastres for their ransom, to a Turk at Cassaba, near 
Smyrna, he never could prevail upon him to sell them; and the 
Mahometan has since induced them to conform to his religion 
Marigo’s sister has never been heard of.—The same. 


TURKISH JUSTICE. 


I have mentioned the yafta, or sentence of death. The follow- 
ing is a translation of one that was taken from the breast of a man 
executed on the 6th of September, and may serve as a specimen 
of Turkish criminal jurisprudence. It will be observed that the 
unfortunate sufferer was put to death because another man ad- 
dressed seditious language to him :—“ Achmet, kiaya (chief ) of 
the corporation of merchants dealing in articles of luxury at Con- 
stantinople. This wretch obtained, some time ago, through {the 
munificence of his highness, the office of kiaya of this corporation. 
Instead of showing gratitude for the manifold benefits he had re- 
ceived; instead of thanking God in the five prayers; instead of 
praying night and day with his family for his highness and the Mus- 
sulman nation, in remembrance of the favours with which he had 
hitherto been loaded ; instead of attending to his own business ; in- 
stead of abstaining from criticising business which did not concern 
him; instead of living quietly, and being, more than any other of 
the like employment, attached to government, as his duty and 
sense of obligation should have compelled him ; this man not only 
omitted making any of these reflections, but made use of seditious 
language, saying that the seraskier posha, or seraskier capissi, had 
been torn in pieces, that this and that thing had been done, It is 
in this manner that he had the audacity to cause to be circulated 
false intelligence, conduct tending to spread alarm amongst Maho- 
metan people. The fact being alleged, and Achmet being interro- 
gated on the subject, could not deny it. He only maintained that 
it was not he who had said it, but Abdi, a cavass of the imperial 
divan, living in the quarter called Feirouz-Aga. Abdi was sum- 
moned to appear, who being confronted with Achmet, he also has 
been unable to deny it. The boldness of their infamous conduct, 
and of the language they have he'd on things which did not con- 
cern them, proves that these men are ungrateful wretches, traitors, 
who ought to be made to disappear; and it is thus deemed neces- 
sary to execute upon them the penal laws, so that good order may 
be maintained. In consequence, the traitor, Abdi Cavass, has 
been executed in another place, and the robber, Achmet, has un- 
dergone the punishment here, so that he might seem as an ex- 
ample.”’— The same, 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 
One of our party had been employed against the Febees (Rebel- 


She had been heard, and was | }ious mountaineers, whose chief (Kelmehmet) is a sort of Robin 


Hood). He told us that a short time ago, a horseman staid to 
breakfast at a neighbouring village, and consigned his steed, in the 
meanwhile, to the charge of one of the villagers. On remounting, 
the stranger asked him what he should give him for holding his 
horse. “Oh!” said the fellow, “I would not have charged you 
anything, but I am a poor man, and am obliged to leave my fields 
uncultivated, to goin pursuit of that scoundrel of a Kelmehmet.”— 
“ But what harm has he done you ?”—* The trouble he gives me 
is quite harm enough; and if I catch him, I promise you I’1] kill 
him.””—* Don’t believe he’ll be such a fool as to allow himself to 
be caught,”’ said the stranger, as he pressed the horse’s sides, and 
set off at full gallop. He was scarcely out of sight, when a crowd 
entered the village in pursuit of the Kelmehmet. By the descrip- 
tion of the person, it was discovered that the Febee chieftain was 
the identical horseman who had just quitted the town on the oppo- 
site side.— The same. 


CURIOUS MODE OF TRAVELLING. 


In the evening I returned to Bologlou’s, where I found a large 
party of Catholics assembled to meet me at dinner. Many of them 
were on their return to Constantinople, from banishment, and were 
in a state of glee very much at variance with the usually steady 
demeanour of this people. One of the guests was a young man whe 
was on his return with his grandmother, a woman upwards of 
eighty. When the order for banishment arrived, not knowing what 
to do with her, he put her into a pannier slung across a horse, and 
in this manner she had travelled upwards of a hundred miles ia the 
most inclement weather. The good grandson had often given up 
his aged relative for lost; but she weathered all the storms, and 
was now travelling homewards, not a jot the worse for her country 
jaunt.— The same. 
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THE TATLER. 





TWO MILITARY SISTERS. 
Monsieur le Général Comte de Guilleminot (French Ambassador 
at Pera) commanded a division of Napoleon’s army in 1815, and 


bore a distinguished part in the battle of Waterloo. He is one of | 


those military men whom his government are in the habit of 
sending to places where they consider a soldier’s infortaation may 
be made availabie. In this instance, the choice of the French minis- 
ter may be considered doubly fortunate, inasmuch as Madame la 
Comtesse is a military woman in every sense of the word. Herself 
and her sister, the Demoiselles Fering, animated with the glorious 
desire of serving their country in arms, enlisted as privates in 
Dumoriez’ army. They bore a distinguished part in the very first 
engagement, where they fought amongst the bravest: shortly after 
which they rose from the ranks, and obtained commissions. The 
sister of the ambassadress was killed at the battle of Valmy. One 





a 
A Happy Instance or Presence og Minp.—It has been res 
lated of him (Celio Seeundo Curio, a distinguished reformer in 
the time of Cranmer), that when ‘pursued by the familiars of the 
Inquisition at Rome, he was sitting at dinner in an inn; and that 
a captain of the papal band, called in Italy, Barisello, sudden| 
making his appearance, commanded him, in the Pope’s name, to 
yield himself as a prisoner; Curio, despairing of escape, rose to 
deliver himself up, unconsciously retaining in his hand the knife 
with which he had been carving. The Barisello, seeing an athletic 
figure approaching him with a large earving-knife, was seized with a 
sudden panic, and retreated to a corner of the room; upon which 
Curio, who possessed great presence of mind, walked deliberately 
out, passed without interruption through the midst of the armed 
men, who were stationed at the door, took his horse from the stable 
and made good his flight.—M‘Crie’s History of the Reformers in 





of the two, I know not which, received a sword of honour for her | /taly. 
chivalrous conduct. In the feminine manners of her Excellency, 
it is difficult to trace the gallant hussar of the early times of the | = . === Th 


French Revolution.— The same. PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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FHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. W) 
a A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA., log 
SOLITUDE, = es ym - a Parts greereti as Second anc 
. . . arts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Jescriptive 
High on the bare bleak hills the shepherd lies, Imitative Entertainment, yclept the 
Watching his flocks which spot the green below ; WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! FOR MOMENTS ” 
Above him spread the gray and sullen skies, OF MERRIMENT. me 
And on the mountains round the unbroken snow. Pant I, consists of the following Song», &c. a 
. . . « : ‘Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements,’ < ex 
What voice instructs him there ?—The winds that blow. King and the Sailor.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ The - 
What friend has uz ?—His dog. Yet with these twain Dens 1, sine ab Ge. Ctecns Gam, Oo. i 
He grows a prophet of the frost and rain ‘The Rose arfi the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ a ‘he Nervous Family.’ 
“ . ° *M. P.’s, or Electioneering. wh 
And well the fox’s cunning learns to know. Parr IIL. Ite 
Th lies ‘h dtl P P Variety of Elegant Dancing by Mrs SEARLE, and her Juvenile Pupils. 
ere lies he, and through coming years must lie, IL DIAVOLO ANTONIO will fgo through his extraordinary Evolutions on the | 
More lonely than the lonely hills; for they Corde Volante. re’ 
Have mute companions, like themselves in form. GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF an 
But he must live alone till life decay, ANTIQUES. . 
. : ae a sa = 1. Hercules strug gling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— ait 
See nothing save his dog, his flocks, the sky, Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—II1. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening rip 
Hear nothing save the old eternal storm! his Sandals.—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Koife while t 
- overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- lau 
ALCANZOR. tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VI1. Ajax defying the Lightning, vo 
-VIII. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, f 
ne SS —— |} from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 0 
. r Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate Sh 
CHAT AND MISCELLAN 1 Be ee Bet eri Wesco of Go cpreieg Cuca eee tl 
Seeten 7% il ne Ss RESP ree ‘ > . : of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- oO 
an Face pn eho Dat cmade of Gueedet ete of great value, like sary. Toconclude with the famous positionsof THE DYING GLADIATOR. ex 
~ Northern SIFFLEUR and VENTRILOQUIST, will give a correct Imitation of ral 
: y various Birds; likewise of different Musical Inst ents. 
Stanper Nosiy Repuxep.—The absurd story, now that Cran- venious.Siie; Eee é = or ee to 
mer had so much influence with the king, of his being the hostler at ei ' an 
a . ° “4 7 Pop To conclude with a Grand Series of Optical Illusions, called 
the Dolphin, was revived. A priest, in the north of England, FAIRY REGIONS 
hearing the commendations of the archbishop that now reached the : ——e lo 
remotest part of the kingdom, observed to others who were delighted fe agg ale : 
with them, “ Why make ye so much of him? He was but a 
. . v al — » ¥ ry Pal ry. a 
hostler, and hath as much learning as the goslings of the green that QUEEN’S THEATRE. no 
go yonder.” ‘To Cromwell these words were reported by those A NOVEL MUSICAL PERFORMANCE. th 
who resented them. The priest, in consequence, was summoned Ceiiinalins ‘Cin Cities diantiies wheat: th 
before the council in London, but not at the suit, nor at the time, bene ° 2 8" 
. : . MICHEL BOAI, the celebrated Chin Melodist. 1 
with the knowledge of the archbishop. He had to ponder upon his 7 : c 
© : > MADAME BOAI, the German Vocalist. 
folly some weeks in the prison of the Fleet; and then he besought . ads ta aeekine mail Dannie on tes Wee er 
‘ 2 P ° a @ “ 4 v} BAL I si LS, ( . 
Cranmer to release him from his confinement, and the charges oc- ne WS Pla Spee condces a St 
casioned by it, not without acknowledging his sorrow for the unjust . . _ y? - pacar we “ie ype ae gan ee . dr 
language he had used. Cranmer therefore sent for him, and the | FISCHER, SCHWEITZER, LAC yep Far DABURGER, Singers of the Alp P. 
dialogue commenced. “ Did you ever see me before this day?” | eS, EO ae 
said the archbishop. “ No,” the priest replied. ‘ Why then did | The whole attired in the Characteristic National Costume. Ja 
ou mean to deface me among your neighbours by calling me a | ————— ‘ — —— 
ea and reporting that I have no more learning than a gosling ?” } : an 
The priest answered “ that he was overseen with drink.”—“ Well Avbertisement. his 
then,” continued Cranmer, “ oppose me now to know what learning | dtcein wi 
Ihave: begin in grammar, if you will, or else in philosophy, or | LESSONS IN BOTANY. ca! 
other sciences, or divinity.” —* Pardon me,” said the bewildered | NOW that the Spring is approaching, the leaves about to spread, and the pay da 
ecclesiastic, ‘‘ I have no manner of learning in the Latin tongue, | blowom; now that tie vivifying influence of the season excites the. mind ant ie oh 
but. merely in English.”—“ Then allow me,” replied Cranmer, | studied in their original freshness than in the wisest books, the writer of this adver 
* if you will not oppose me, to Oppose you. You read the Bible ?” | tisement is willing to remind young ladies residing in or near tothe amar mag co 
: . om . * 5 _ no season can be more favourable for the commencement or resumption of the study 
— Yes, daily.” — ‘Then who was David’s father ?”’—* I cannot | of plants, and that she continues to give BOTANICAL LESSONS to young ladies, pr 
surely tell your grace.”’—“ Then if you cannot tell me that, yet | at their own residences, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. de 


: . . .¢ Ke : 2 en 7 Yn « ati onv herself 
y as S "'s fi a 2? see | Miss Kent is too much flattered by Mr Loudon’s approbation, to deny 
tell me who was Solomon’s father ? I am nothing at all seen in | the pleasure of quoting the favourable opinion expressed in the ‘ Gardener's Mag ou 


these genealogies,” the priest finally replied. Cranmer now re- | zine’ for February last :—“ Miss W. D. is recommended to Mrs Withers, who, §2 
minded him of the crew to which he belonged, “ who know nothing, | botanical and fruit painting, is our ‘ beau ideal ;’ and so is Miss Kent as a teacher 








: s F of botany for ladies.’ ha 
and would know nothing, but sit on an ale-bench, and slander all | The study of Botany is much easier than appears to those who have not attempted ¥ 
honest and learned men.” He dismissed him to his cure, bidding | it. W ith a few books and a very little assistance, (or, if our love of flowers be very : 

i F ; as . able ° | great, from our books only) we may soon learn to discover the genus , 
him learn vey? be an honest, or at least a reasonable man « and not | and, ere long, to distinguish their species. Let any one who is fond of flowers, co 
to suppose his sovereign so absurd as to have sent a hostler on an make the experiment ; it may be made at very little expense : any of the pee pa 
embassy to an emperor and to the bishop of Rome. Cromwell had | Itroductions to Botany, Smith’s English Flora, and a botanical greg ) 
. : suffice for the commencement. We should add, perhaps, a little tin case, 1 W! bu 
urged the archbishop to severer measures. I expected, said he, that | ¢5 pring home and to preserve the plants, until they can Le examined at leisure. 7 
this priest should have recanted at Paul’s Cross. To another On, what delight does the young botanist experience, when ho feet ssseeente® he 
jacti ‘ } . » « smi ant by his own observation of the natural characters ! ith wh sre 
ecclesiastic, who had been imprisoned by Cromwell for a similar ow flower added to his store of knowledge! and, when more advanced, and the ef 
offence, the lenity of the archbishop also was shown, In desiring common plants of the neighbourhood have become canes, Sow welcome is the 
i releas > sight of a plant that he does not know ; what ecstacy if it be a rare one: W 
that he might be released, although he concealed not the wr iager “yp mM ie s ms of wealth in the daily increasing herbarium! ‘The herbarium 18 4 
° ° 4 consciousness of y ; 
“ : 4 ine, will be 0 
in which he held the slanders of such persons: “ for surely of all | thing of course, for every young botanist whose love of flowers is genuine, will be a 
sorts of men, lam daily informed, that priests report the worst of se to pee orc, of the plants he examines; to serve at once h 
. : tr 28 ¢ memorials. : 
me; and therefore so to be reported of by a priest, it should very Padres to Miss Kent, Mr Hunter's, Bookseller, 72 St Paul’s Churchyard ; 


where may be had Miss Kenr’s “ New Tales for Young Readers.” 


little grieve me.””— Todd’s Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 
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